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DOUBLE SENSE OF PROPHECY. 


TO PROFESSOR STUART:~LETTER II. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir: 


I trust that it is upon no insufficient grounds that I have satis- 
fied myself of the propriety of addressing you in this manner, and 
through the present medium. I infer from the general tone of the 
“ Hints,” that you court the animadversions of candid critics, and 
that unless your positions can stand the ordeal of the most rigid 
scrutiny on the part of competent judges, you have no desire that 
they should obtain currency and receive assent, simply on the 
ground of the name and authority which urgesthem. At any rate, 
public sentiments are public property, and in an age of free inquiry, 
those who are interested in their purport or bearings will be slow 
to feel the force of any ban laid upon the most thorough examina- 
tion of what is thus propounded. As the pages of the Hierophant 
were intended from the very outset to be devoted mainly to the 
discussion of prophetical subjects, it is obvious that the topics em- 
braced in your volume come legitimately within its scope, and 
wre = it be true that I might have given my critique in the more 
usual form of a review, yet I shall presume upon your indulgent 
construction of the motives which have induced me to throw it into 
the epistolary form, bearing the impress of the avowed source from 
which it originates. As your book deals professedly with the 
principles of biblical interpretation—principles, if true, of the 
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utmost importance, and going to modify fundamentally our views 
of the whole structure of revelation ; and principles directly at 
variance with those which lie at the basis of my own little 
essays in the same department—I could not but feel that the 
spirit of the work was a spirit of standing rebuke to the whole 
train of discussion in which I proposed to engage, and which, un- 
less it could be exorcised by the spell of a most unimpeachable 
logic, would lower upon and embarrass me in every step of my pro- 
gress. From this inward consciousness of a direct inter-repug- 
nance between the convictions that have prompted my conclusions 
and those that have prompted yours, your work seemed, without 
any such design on your part, to assume a kind of personal bearing 
on my own cherished sentiments, making me fee] that its presiding 
genius were something to be reasoned wth rather than about. But 
the genius of a book is only to be addressed in the mind of its au- 
thor, and before that tribunal do I presume to present the plea with 
which I would fain hope to break the spell of its reproving power. 
Certain it is, thatif you are night in your positions I am not only 
wrong, but egregiously wrong ; and the converse, | suppose, must 
be equally true. Consequently there is no way in which I can pro- 
pitiate my own good graces but by so substantiating the truth of my 
views as shall, if possible, compel your assent also; or at any rate, 
command your candid consideration. 

My former letter, you will recollect, was ies oted to the consid- 
eration of your fundamental objection to the theory of a double 
sense in Scripture, viz., that it forsakes and sets aside the common 
laws of language—that it goes counter to the known and univer- 
sally admitted rules on which all other books are to be interpreted 
—and that, consequently, it virtually makes a divine revelation ab- 
solutely unintelligible. In reply to this 1 endeavored to show, that 
both your facts and your inferences were untenable ; that not only 
are works constructed on this principle common in all languages, 
but that so far from being, on this account, unintelligible, they 
are in fact oftentimes more intelligible, striking, and instructive 
than if written in a style purely literal and didactic. 1 endeavored, 
moreover, to evince, that your positions, from the unguarded man- 
ner in which they were stated, went, if carried to their legitimate 
results, to the utter denial and destruction of the double sense of 
parable, as well as of prophecy, and that they could not be main- 
tained but by reason of a strange inobservance of some of the most 
palpable peculiarities of Holy Writ. 

But I do not forget that the true question in debate is the Dou- 
ble Sense of Prophecy, which I affirm, and you deny. To this 
point all my remarks more or less directly tend, and their bearing 
upon it will disclose itself fully as I proceed. But I have not done 
with some of the earlier averments of your essay, to which I have 
no doubt you would be prompt to direct my attention as an essential 
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part of your argument. After giving, in general terms, your de- 
finition of what you understand by the double sense of Scripture, 
you proceed to illustrate it as follows :— 






“ For example ; ifthe second Psalm is construed as a description of the cor- 
onation of David er Solomon on the hiil of Zion, and all that is there said be 
literally and historically applied, and still we go on to find in this same Psalm, 
that is, in the words of it, a secondary or spirilual sense (as it is often named), 
then we give to it a double sense. We first ascribe to it an obvious and his- 
torical meaning, endeavoring to make this out in the best manner that we 
can; and then we suppose that there is a Uzorove, 1. e. an occult or seconda- 
ry and spiritual meaning, by virtue of which the Psalm becomes applicable 
to Chris/, the true and spiritual Messiah. ‘So, to produce another example, 
if we interpret the 45th Psalm as an epithalamium or nuptial song, on the 
occasion of Solomon’s marriage with a foreign princess, and endeavor to 
adapt every thing in it to the historical sense consequent upon such a method 
of exegesis, and yet after we have executed this task, we proceed to show, 
or at least endeavor to show, that @ iz6vo1w runs through the whole, by virtue 
of which we may find a description of the King Messiah and of his union 
with the Church, then we give to this Psalm a double sense.”—p. 11. 
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For myself, I find no difficulty in admitting the doctrine of a 
double sense in the Prophets and the Psalms, though I may nor re- 
cognise it here. I am with you of the opinion that in neither of 
these Psalms is there more than a single person intended, and that 
person I believe to be Christ. But whether there may not be other 
Psalms which contain a designed reference to the Messiah under the 
person of David or Solomon, isa point hereafter to be investigated. 
At present, I propose to notice a paragraph in immediate connex- 
ion with the above. 











“T shall not stop here to argue with those, who, finding difficulty in 
such a direct and palpably occult sense throughout the whole of these 
two Psalms, expound one part of the second Psalm, for example, as his- 
torically descriptive of the literal David, and the other part as belonging 
to the King Messiah, because it seems incapable of a literal application 
to David, except by doing violence to the meaning of the words. In like 
manner do they expound many other portions of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. I do not stop te argue with such expositors, because the vio- 
lence which is done to sound rules of interpretation by arbitrarily introduc-- 
ing two subjects of the writer’s discourse, when he plainly and obviously 
presents but one, is so great, that but little danger to the churches can 
ever arise from such an error. It is so plainly a trespass against the laws 
ef our nature as to the interpretation of language; it is so arbitrary in 
its proceedings, when it appropriates one part of the text to one subject, 
and another part, with which it is indissolubly connected, to another and 
totally different subject; that nothing like a general persuasion of pro- 
priety in practising such a method of interpretation can ever be brought 
about. There are indeed those who so interpret many passages of the 
Old Testament.”—pp. 12, 13. 


















“There are indeed those who so interpret many passages of the 


Old Testament.” Undoubtedly there are ; Ishould be very sorry if , if 
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there were not. There is, [ contend, no princple of interpretation 
more sound or rational than that which is here so cavalierly dis- 
carded, and consequently no position more hollow and futile than 
that which professes to set it aside. “ Violence done to sound 
rules of interpretation, by arbitrarily introducing two subjects of 
discourse when the writer plainly and obviously presents but one”? ! 
But, my dear sir, whence do you obtain the assurance that he ob- 
viously intends but one subject? Is not this the very point in de- 
bate? And if so, how comes it that you do not deem it worthy a 
serious reply ? Thisis the grand position which you have assumed 
to combat, and your book might as well have remained unwritten 
as to have left it unnoticed. You speak indeed of the “ arbitrary 
introduction” of two subjects instead of one; but the whole con- 
troversy hinges directly upon the question whether it zs arbitrary ; 
and I am strongly prompted to ask whether it is really to the arbi- 
trariness of the introduction that you object, or to the introduction 
at all? No one can plead for an arbitrary proceeding in this mat 

ter; but the question is, whether there may not be adequate evi- 
dence of the fact of one sense superinduced upon another in certain 
parts of a Psalm, while we do not perceive it in others? The 
negative is very far from being self-evident, and he who assumes it 
without proof must count upon a very extraordinary degree of com- 
plaisance in an opponent to induce him to grant it. Be assured, it 
is no less than asking him to surrender the very last fortress in 
which he would entrench himself. Upon what principle am I re- 
quired to admit that the Holy One of Israel is to be limited in his 
sovereign afflatus to the bounds of certain chapters and verses ? 
Where the Spirit of the Lord is, is there not liberty? May he not 
come by sudden prompting on the mind of an inspired writer, 
and make his soul, ere he is aware, like the chariots of Amminadib ? 
Hath any man power over the Spirit either to retain or restrain the 
Spirit, when he moves with a mighty powcr of suggestion on the 
poet’s or the prophet’s mind, and causes him to be unexpectedly 
transported beyond himself, and beyond his theme, and rapt into 
future times? You will recollect that the language of Peter re- 
specting the influence under which the Scriptures were indited is 
peculiarly strong and significant:—“ Holy men of old spake as 
they were moved (qegauevor, borne, carried, impelled) by the Holy 
Ghost.” Is it not evident to any careful reader of the Psalms, thai 
frequently while the writer muses the fire burns, and his language 
swells into a plethora of import, far transcending the attributes of 
his apparent theme? What matter of surprise, then, if under this 
divine impulse he should be made to utter oracles relating to the 
person or work or kingdom of that glorious Messiah, who was, in 

fact, the central object of all revelation prior to hiscoming? That 
the “lumen propheticum,”’ was a “lumen abruptum,” is one of 
the Jewish apothegms of which we may well exclaim, “Q si sic 
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omnia!” It is undoubtebly a sound maxim, founded upon the ac- 
knowledged fact, that the impulses of the Holy Spirit were of.a free 
and sovereign character, coming and going as they listed. To 
suppose that because David begins a Psalm with a prayer for Sol- 
omon or for himself, he must necessarily be confined to that theme, 
and no scope given to the Spirit to graft upon his words a Messi- 
anic allusion, strikes me as an assumption at once unreasonable in 
itself, and opposed to obvious facts. Take for instance the 91st 
Psalm, which, for aught that appears, the Psalmist began to pen 
with a sole reference to himself, and which is a@applicable to him- 
self personally as multitudes of others in the book, and yet, in the 
course of it, short as it is, he breaks out into language like this: 
*‘ Thou wilt prolong the king’s life, and his years to many genera- 
tions. * He shall abide before God for ever.’ Can we fail to recog- 
nise here a king of higher name than David? Were his years ex- 
tended to many generations? Was he, in his kingly dignity, to 
abide before the Lord for ever? An inspection of the Psalm will 
discover, I think, no intimation previous to this of any other sub- 
ject than the writer himself. If so, we have an instance in point— 
an instance where one part of a Psalm is distinguished by a double 
sense, which is not to be perceived in any other. Similar instances 
might be accumulated ad libitum, but as your assertion stands be- 
fore me simply as an assertion, for which no sustaining grounds 
are given, and as to which I perceive no intrinsic evidence of its 
truth, it will be unnecessary to pause longer in refutation of it. I 
will only say, that there is sometimes as much apparent need of 
inspiration to enable one to deny a double sense, as you think there 
is in another’s being authorized to affirm it. 

Your remaining objections are founded mainly, ( 1) upon the difh- 
culty of ascertaining, and (2) of limiting the occult sense of Scripture. 
You desiderate a competent arbiter, short of inspiration, by whose 
decisions we shall be bound to abide ; and you propose the question, 
why, like the endless evolutions of the Gnostic eons, three, seven, ten, 
or forty-nine senses may not be equally developed from a passage 
as two. Under each of these heads you are pleased to make yourself 
merry with the recital of numerous ludicrous examples of what you 
would have us regard as the leyitimate product of the principle 
against which you “ wax so valiant in fight.” You tell us of Origen 
and Cocceius, and their fantastic allegories—of the Jesuit who read 
the supremacy of the Pope in the account of the sun’s ruling the day, 
and the moon and the stars’ ruling the night—of another who 
preached seven sermons on the interjection O /—and again, of a 
preacher who took for his text the clause in Ezra 1: 9, “ Wine and 
twenty knives.” Thisisa kind of game of which the hunter of spir- 
itualizing absurdities may easily bag any quantity, however large, 
in any time, however short. We run over the hyper-mystical 
vagaries, and are surprised and amused. But when we have fairly 
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finished our laugh, we begin to catechise the relevancy of suck 
outre illustrations to the point in hand, and the result of this is a 
transfer of a portion of our wonder from the citations to the citer. 
We find ourselves sadly at fault in the attempt to discover the bear- 
ing of these brainsick reveries on the question of the Double Sense 
of Prophecy. Suppose that all these extravagances, and a thou- 
sand others equally revolting,may be adduced from the dusty tomes 
of patristic and medieval theology, still 1 may ask if these wild 
fancies find advogates at the present day? Was it really necessary 
to summon up thes® armies of spectral chimeras, to do battle with 
them so fiercely, and “ thrice to slay the slain”? Are the errors 
and illusions which you thus hold up to “ move our special won- 
der,” those which most signally prevail in the quarters that your 
work was intended to reach? And is not the true question in re- 
gard to the princinle in debate left precisely where it was, notwith- 
standing this display of abuses which have grown in former ages out 
of it and around it? You yourself say that in this respect public 
taste is at last putting its hand more and more upon the extrava- 
gances of days that are past. Why then have we not a sufficient 
security in the growing good sense and intelligence of the age 
against the dangers of the mischievous or ridiculous excesses of 
mystic interpretation? Why so eager to carry the torch of 
rigid inquisition into those regions where the rising sun of reason is 
continually shortening the shadows of idle hermeneutics that have 
formerly darkened its surface? Why not trust to the dictates of 
that enlightened understanding, on which you yourself rely to make 
the necessary diseriminations? “ We need not,’ you remark, 
“‘ with Cocceius, Bishop Horne, and other writers of this descrip- 
tion, find Christ everywhere in the Old Testament ; nor need we, as 
has been said of Grotius, come to the conclusion that he is to be 
found nowhere in it. There is some middle path between these 
extremes.” So I say, there is some “ middle path,” in following 
which we may steer clear of the extremes of the Hieral and the 
spiritual mode of interpretation. The discovery of this path is the 
grand object of quest in the present diseussion, and as the usage of 
the New Testament writers in quoting the Old obviously furnishes 
a very essential clew to the inquiry, I shall enter upon that subject 
in ny next. Very respectfully, 
Your friend and brother, 

Geo. Busu. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE BEAST AND THE LITTLE HORN, SUC- 
CEEDED BY THE EVERLASTING KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS. 


EXPOSITION OF DANIEL VIL. 9—28. 


[CONTINUED.] 


His throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning 
fire. Chal. "8293 parae} mB 73 his throne (was) flames of fire. 
That is, so surrounded by and enveloped in fire, that it could 
scarcely be distinguished from the encircling flames themselves. 
The imagery is plainly cherubic, and can only be adequately appre- 
hended by bringing it into comparison with that described by Eze- 
kiel. In the vision vouchsafed to him, he informs us that he beheld 
the four cherubic Living Creatures standing beneath a splendid 
platform, which he terms a ‘firmament,’ having the aspect of a 
‘terrible crystal,’ or a cerulean hue, upon which was the ‘ likeness 
of a throne,’ and upon the throne one seated having the ‘ likeness 
or the appearance of aman.’ He beheld also the appearance of 
much fire. ‘And from the appearance of his loins even down- 
ward I saw as it were the appearance of fire, and it had brightness 
round,about. This was the appearance of the likeness of the Glory 
of the Lord.” Beside the Cherubim were also seen four wheels 
of curious construction, fitted to move in the direction of either of 
the four faces of the Cherubim, and animated, as it were, by the 
same spirit with them. The whole may be said to have formed to- 
gether a kind of living chariot-throne, full of mystic import, upon 
which we cannot now expatiate, and which we doubt not is to be 
recognised in the vision of Daniel now before us, only that the che- 
rubic attendants are here resolved into their constituent multitudes 
—‘ the thousand thousands, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
that stood before him.’ As the entire gorgeous apparatus described 
by the prophet has reference primarily to a period anterior to New 
Testament times, when the kingdom of God had not yet obtained 
that fizedness which is attributed to it in subsequent visions, 
therefore his throne is represented with the accompaniment of wheels, 
which does not enter into the imagery of John in the Apocalypse. 
He also describes, Rev. 4: 3—5, a throne and a countless multitude 
of celestial attendants, but no mention is made of wheels, the natu- 
ral emblems of locomotion, doubtless because the government 
which is here shadowed forth had then obtained a more stable, 
tranquil, and permanent establishment, than under the preceding 
dispensation. In former ages, although the seat of the divine su- 
premacy over the chosen people was for the most part fixed to one 
place, and it was at the temple of Jerusalem that his throne was 
considered to be stationed, yet when the people were removed into 
captivity their presiding Shekinah went with them, and hence in the 
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visionary adumbration of the prophets, this fact is represented by 
the appendage of wheels to the throne of the divine majesty. But 
the church under the evangelical reign of the Messiah is ambula- 
tory no more, and therefore the symbols formerly indicating remo- 
val are now laid aside, and the throne remains fixed as is the em- 
pire of which it is the sign. The jejune comment of Grotius, that 
this feature of the scenery discloses a resemblance to the ancient 
curule seats of the Romans, which were furnished with wheels, 
may well be set by the side of the futile conjecture of Toland in 
regard to the luminous pillar-cloud which conducted the wanderings 
of the Israelites through the desert, viz. that it was some kind of 
blazing torch carried by the people themselves as a splendid Hode- 
gos, or guide of the way, which directed their journeyings in the 
night ! 
Ver. 10. 
CHAL. ENG. VERS. 

“TIP “0 Pe?) 332 TIF WI A roy ren issued and came 
727 27 FID" DYESS 28 Secatinds eaguabateubbe tok 
PAO AM PIT PYHAp ATP ten thousand times ten thousand 

“7 *sspepp stood before him: the judgment 


was set, and the books were open- 
ed. 


GR. OF THEOD. "LAT. VULG. 

Tlorapos mugos eidnev dxmogevoue- Fluvius igneus, rapidusque egre- 
vos tumpoodev avrov* xlivae yedi- diebatura facie ejus. Millia millium 
adeg thectovpyouy avto, zoe wvguae ministrabant ei, et decies milies 
puguades Aaverotyxecoay tueooFev centena millia assistebant ei; judi- 
avtov. xgetyguy éadioe, xai B(2- cium sedit, et libri aperti sunt 
Loe aveyvwo Pnoay. 

A fiery stream issued and came forth from before him. 
Chal. “tintp jo pes a2 4 7 Im. «Gr. morauds mupog elxer 
Exmopevouevog éumpooder aitov. The literal import of the term 
rendered issued (733) is to issue by stretching out or elongating it- 
self, and is here designed to picture forth the somewhat extended 
emanation of the formidable fires which proceeded from the pre- 
cincts of the celestial throne. Such fiery emanations are a usual 
eccompaniment of the theophanies of the Old lestament. The 
cherubic guardians of forfeited Paradise were distinguished by flick- 
ering flames, of the shape of swords, issuing from them in every di- 
rection. And in Ezekiel’s description of the same order of symbol- 
ical beings, he says, ch. 1: 13, 14, “As for the likeness of the 
living creatures, their appearance was like burning coals of fire, 
and like the appearance of lamps (or lightnings) ; it went up and 
down among the living creatures ; and the fire was bright; out of 
the fire went forth lightning. And the living creatures went and 
returned as the appearance of a flash of lightning.” These living 
creatures or cherubim, it will be observed, are represented as 
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standing in close proximity to the throne, from the presence of the 
divine Occupant of which the appearance of fire was continually 
streaming. 

Fire and flames, in the symbolic system, are the well-known 
emblems of judgment and wrath. In the inflictions of wrath “ our 
God is a consuming fire.” Wherever God is represented as ad- 
dressing himself to the work of vengeance, it is common to meet 
with equivalent imagery. Ps. 50: 3, “Our God shall come, and 
shall not keep silence ; a fire shall devour before him, and it shall 
be very tempestuous round about him.” Ps.97: 3, “ A fire goeth 
before him, and burneth up his enemies round about.”” Hab. 3: 5, 
“ Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth 
at his feet.” The scope of the vision before us is to indicate a 
wasting judgment, or series of judgments, which was to fall upon 
the fourth Beast and his controlling Little Horn. This train of 
calamities was not to be visited upon the doomed dominions at any 
one crisis. It was to spread over a long extent of time, and as the 
Beast upon which the judgment here sits is identical with the Beast 
of John in the Apocalypse, and as John’s Beast is to be destroyed 
by the action of the vials filled with the seven last plagues, we are 
inclined to regard the fiery stream which here flows forth from the 
throne as identical with the vials of the Apocalypse. The evi- 
dence in favor of this supposition we cannot but regard as pecu- 
liarly strong. We know that the effect of the fiery stream here 
described spends itself consumingly on the Beast of the vision. 
We know that the effusion of the vials in the vision of John pro- 
duces the same results in regard to the same Beast there adumbrated. 
Why then shall we not see in the outpoured vials the calamitous 
and wasting flow of that fiery stream which is here depicted? The 
identity of the symbolic allusion in the two prophets we admit can- 
not be proved, and if the reader insists upon any demonstration be- 

ond the evident congruity of the thing itself, we must probably 
Lean him at a great remove from our own convictions. There are 
multitudes of points in prophetic interpretation on which we can 
never produce absolute proof; and if the suggestions proposed do 
not come home to the mind with a sort of intuitive evidence of 
their truth—if they do not shine by their own light~whole vol- 
umes of labored argumentation in support of them will be thrown 
away. 

iceieed thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before him.~ The magnificence and ma- 
jesty of the scene are here most strikingly enhanced by the count- 
ess numbers of the attendants. The myriads of ministering spirits 
which constitute the heavenly hosts, and which usually distin- 
guished the theophanies, are here presented in waiting obsequious~ 
ness to the mandates of the Most High, to act as the messengers of 
his counsels, as the executioners of his purpose. In like manner, 
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when Jehovah appeared at Sinai, the unnumbered train of celes- 
tials accompanied him. Deut. 33: 2, “ The Lord came from Sinai, 
and rose up from Seir unto them; he shined forth from Mount Pa- 
ran, and he came with ten thousands of saints.” Upon this is 
founded the parallel allusion, Ps.68: 16, 17, “ This is the hill which 
God desireth to dwell in; yea, the Lord will dwell in it for ever. 
The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of an- 
gels ; the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place.” The 
language points not so properly, we conceive, to those who occupy 
the encircling thrones, as to the attendant throng of angels, and 
that precisely the same distinction is to be recognised here as in the 
kindred scene of the Apocalypse,.ch. 5: 11,“ And I beheld, and 
I heard the voice of many angels round about the throne, and the 
beasts and the elders; and the number of them was fen thousand 
tumes ten thousand, and thousands of thousands.” | This number is 
uudoubtedly taken from Daniel. It is plain that they cannot be 
the same as the throned multitude, as the one is represented as sit- 
ang, and the other as standing ; the one in the posture of service, 
the other of supremacy. The myriad throngs, therefore, here men- 
tioned, are entirely different from the ‘saints of the Most High’ 
afterwards spoken of by the interpreting angel. They are those of 
whom the Psalmist speaks, Ps. 103: 19-21, “ The Lord hath pre- 
pared his throne in the heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over all. 
Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength, that do his 
commandments, hearkening unto the voice of his word. Bless ye 
the Lord, all ye his hosts, ye ministers of his that do his pleasure.” 
They are those also of whom the apostle says, Heb. 1: 7, “ Who 
maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire.’ They 
are those of whom our Saviour declares, that they are “ minister- 
ing spirits sent forth to minister to them which shall be heirs of 
salvation.” Consequently, if they act as guardians of the church, 
it might be expected that they should be ministers of wrath, as well 
as ministers of mercy. From the gorgeous array of all the scenery 
of the vision, from the introduction of the Ancient of days, in such 
solemnity of state, and from the pomp of the angelic attendance, 
we cannot well forbear the inference, that the purposes of this au- 
gust judgment are of the most grand and stupendous nature, al- 
though we shall endeavor to show in the sequel that it is a judg- 
ment which transpires on the earth in the providence of God, and 
not a judgment at the end of the world, as often understood by the 
readers of revelation. 
The judgment was set, and the books were opened. Chal. x2"7 
am the judgment was set (pass. part.) ; 1. e. the judges were set— 
the abstract for the concrete, as also in the Gr. HOLT QLOY ELEDIGE. 
The implied sense of a certain passivity which we recognise in the 
form of the original expression, may perhaps receive light from the 
parallel passage v. 22, where it is said that “ judgment was given 
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to the saints of the Most High ;” i.e. they were invested with a 
judicial character. So here when we read, not in the more simple 
phrase, ‘ the judgment sat,’ but ‘the judgment was set,’ i. e. the 
judges were made to sit, we naturally recognise the recipiency of 
a judicial function, the being clothed with a prerogative which they 
would not have thought of assuming to themselves, but which they 
are Called to the high honor of exercising in virtue of the special 
designation of the Most High himself. It will be deemed as wholly 
in keeping with the symbolic meaning of prophecy to represent 
Jehovah as attended in this act of judgment with a company of 
assessors, a kind of privy-counsel, to share with him in the honors 
of this high office, for “‘ this honor have all his saints,” It is pro- 
bably to this circumstance, and to this passage, that Paul alludes, 
1 Cor. 6: 2,3, “ Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the 
world?’ And nothing is more familiar to those acquainted with 
the Rabbinical writings than their notions respecting the j"7 "3 
batth din, or house of judgment, which they are accustomed to 
associate with God, as a kind of cabinet, or body of aulic counsel- 
lors, who are made acquainted with his secret designs, and intrust- 
ed with the fulfilment of his purposes. It is supposed by them that 
it is this body of ministers of state, so to call them, which Jehovah 
addresses in the following passages: Gen. 1: 26, “ Let us make 
man in our image according to our likeness ;” ch. 11: 7, “ Go to, 
let us go down and confound their language.”’ A like reference is 
supposed to be recognised in the i> sdd, secret, or secret council, 
alluded to in other parts of the Scriptures, as for instance, Job 15: 
8, “ Hast thou heard (or been a listener) in the privy council (703) 
of God? and dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself?’ Ps. 89: 7, 
“ God is greatly to be feared in the privy=council (ti02) of his holy 
ones.” Jer. 23: 18, “For who hath stood in the privy-councd 
(ti02) of the Lord, and hath perceived and heard his word ?’’ Of 
the same symbolic nature is the description of the heavenly court, 
1 Kings 22: 19, “I saw the Lord seated on his throne, and all the 
host of heaven standing by him on his right hand and on his left.” 

But we repeat, that in all cases like the last, the scenery is to be 
regarded as ideal and not real. It is the celestial shadow of a ter 
restrial reality. The lying spirit of the vision of Micaiah was 
merely a symbol of the false oracles uttered by the prophets in 
Ahab’s court, who would fain persuade him to go against Ramoth- 
Gilead to his own destruction. Soin the present vision, as the 
whole scene which is pictorially described as transpiring in heaven 
does really take place in the providence of God on earth, so these 
judges and co-assessors are truly men, who are made agents in ex- 
ecuting the divine purposes relative to the overthrow of the anti- 
christian dominion represented by the Beast and the Little Horn. 
On the same principle, the whole tissue of visionary scenes in the 
Apocalypse is but a system of hieroglyphical shadows, symbolizing 
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the great providential course of events bearing upon the earthly 
fortunes of the church and of those worldly powers with which she 
has mainly had to do. But who are truly to be understood by the 
' Judges’ in the present vision, will be considered in the sequel. 

he ‘ opening of the books’ is but a farther display of the ap- 
paratus and costume appropriate to a judicial tribunal among men. 
There, it is well known, when the judges have taken their seat upon 
the bench, with all the officers in attendance, it is customary for the 
culprit to be arraigned before them, and the indictment to be read, 
containing the crimes and misdemeanors with which he is charged. 
With the records before them, and the testimony adduced, the 
judges are to make up their minds, and utter their solemn verdict. 
Accordingly every thing is here shadowed forth in strict accord 
ance with the usages of a human judicatory. The intimation is 
palpable, that the punitive providence of God proceeds not at ran- 
dom, acts upon no vague reports, will be impeached of no rash de- 
cision, but is governed by the principles of a most fair and equita- 
ble retribution. The bill of indictment shall be produced and ev- 
ery specification be most patiently and impartially pondered, and 
sentence proceed accordingly. “ Thy judgments are true and 
righteous altogether.” At the same time, we do not wholly reject 
the idea that in the “ opening of the books” here mentioned we 
are to recognise the faithful development, at a day long subsequent 
to the vision, of the true sense of the inspired Scriptures, the scope 
of which, when rightly understood, would be to expose and con- 
demn the entire fabric of corruptions, usurpations, and abominations 
supported by and supporting the antichristian powers here depicted. 
But as this view of the mind of the Spirit is not absolutely necessary 
to a just exposition of the scenery, we do not insist upon it. 


Ver. 11. 
ENG. VERS. 


I beheld then because of the 
voice of the great words which the 
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horn spake ; I beheld even till the 
beast was slain, and his body de- 
stroyed, and given to the burning 
flame. 


LAT. VULG. 


Aspiciebam propter vocem ¢er- 
monum grandium, quos cornu illud 
loquebatur ; et vidi, quoniam inter- 
fecta esset bestia, et perisset vorpus 
ejus, et traditum esset ad combu- 
rendum igni. 


I beheld then because of the voice of the great words which the 





horn spake. The grand object for which the august tribunal was 
erected and occupied, now comes to be detailed. The array of 
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judgment is most awful and imposing, but who is the criminal, and 
what the deep-dyed enormity of his guilt, that can render such an 
apparatus requisite? This inquiry is answered by the subsequent 
narrative of the prophet. The judgment is to sit upon the fourth 
Beast and the Little Horn. Their horrid actings had cried to 
heaven, and the time of reprisals had come. The fourth or Ro- 
man empire, as instigated in its oppressions and persecutions by its 
ecclesiastical prompter, is now arraigned for judgment, and the 
awful process begins. That the visioned scene does not refer to 
what is usually termed ‘ the Last Judgment,’ to take place at some 
future period, and simultaneously with the final resurrection and 
consummation of all things, is obvious from the whole tenor of the 
vision. The judgment is a local judgment, and the object of it, 
not the whole race of men, but a particular despotic, persecuting, 
idolatrous, and blasphemous power, which the counsels of heaven 
have doomed to destruction. On this point we fully concur in the 
opinion of Faber, and are only surprised that any other opinion 
could ever have been entertained. “The whole of this, lofty as 
may be the style wherein it is announced, takes place in the pre- 
sent world; nor is the predicted judgment to be viewed in any 
other aspect than that of a judicial punishment upon earth inflicted 
through the agency of God’s superintending providence: for after 
the destruction of the Beast and his Little Horn, the saints receive 
a kingdom onver the whole heaven, and therefore upon the earth 
which we now inhabit.’—Sac. Kal. of Proph., vol. ii. p. 108. 
Sull that this visionary judicial transaction stands in very intimate 
connexion with the ideas usually entertained in regard to the final 
judgment, we shall hope to evince in what follows. — 

The prophet informs us that he beheld, 1. e. continued behold- 
ing, till he saw, in extatic exhibition, the Beast utterly destroyed, 
and his body given to the burning flame. But let us not lose sight 
of the procuring cause of this dread catastrophe. The crime of 
the Beast—that which constituted the head and front of his offend- 
ing, and that which brings him to his end—is his obedience to the 
voice of the Little Horn. The great words which this Little Horn 
spake virtually sounded forth the doom of his ready instrument, the 
Beast. Although his own acts as a Beast were ferocious and 
bloody enough to draw down the extremest ire of heaven, yet these 
are, as it were, forgotten, and passed over in silence, in view of 
another class of offences, which inthe eye of infinite justice far 
transcended all the rest. This Little Horn is unquestionably the 
ecclesiastical power of the Papacy, and the inference would seem to 
be forced upon us, that the judgment visited upon the ten-horned 
monster was mainly provoked by the iniquitous acts of which he was 
guilty during the period and under the instigation of the Little 
Horn; as if hts other misdemeanors, while ina state of Paganism, 
were scarcely worthy to be brought into the account. Yet the 
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sequel will disclose some reasons for the opinion, that the judgment 
commences a considerable time prior to the transition of the Beast 
from his Pagan to his Christian state, and that the whole extended 
duration of the Beast is in fact spread out before the eye of the 
prophet. According to this view it will perhap8 appear, that a 
signal portion of the Beasi’s punishment was inflicted upon him 
prior to the period of the Horn’s dowination. 

The ‘great words which the Little Horn spake,’ are to be 
heard in the enormous assumptions of the Man of Sin—in his 
claims to infallibility—in his thundering bulls and decretals—in his 
falsifications of Scripture—in his asserted miracles—in bis usurped 
pre-eminence as Universal Bishop—in his changing times and laws 
—in his blasphemies against God—in his anathemas and excom- 
munications of asserted heretics—in his denial of the right of pri- 
vate judgment—in his injunction of celibacy on the clergy—in his 
institution of the mass—in his mutilation of the decalogue—in his 
establishing the worship of images—in fine, in that whole system 
of corrupt doetrine and false worship which has been breathed into 
being from the oracles uttered by his mouth. In the carrying out 
and enforcement of these impious ordinances, the Beast, or the/ 
civil power, has lent himself as an obsequious tool, He has been 
at the beck and bidding of this spiritual prompter ; and though in 
regard to the martyrdom of heretics the church would fain exon- 
erate herself from the “ deep damnation of their taking off,” by 


throwing the responsibility on the civil power, yet nothing is more 
notorious than that the civil arm was wielded by the ecclesiastical 
will. Consequently, both are judged in a fellowship and unity of 
crime, although, as is evidently fit, the doom of the body is referred 
to the pull of the soul; for in this relation stand the Beast and the 


Little 


orn to each other. 


[to se Continurp.] 


COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 
PSALM IV. 
Ver. 5. 


. Shee : Offer the sactifices of righteous- 

oN re. VS "I way ness; ahd put your trust in the Lorp. 
toi h 

Offer the sacrifices of righteousness. By this phrase is meant, 

according to a common and well-known idiom, right sacrifices, i. e. 

such as were lawful and acceptable, true and spiritual ; sacrifices 

prompted by a right spirit and presented in a proper manner. Thus 
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* sacrifices of joy,’ Ps. 27.6, are ‘joyful sacrifices’; and ‘ way of 
righteousness,’ Mat. 21: 3, is ‘ righteous way,’ &c. It is probably 
equivalent to prayer. 


Ver. 6. 


“TOI DOWN TABOR Oa There be many that say, Who 
“" will show usany good? Lord, lift 


TT 7 22 “iN wy thou up the light of thy counte- 


Rance upon us. 

Who will show us any good? Heb. 212 "2x77 "2 who will cause 
as to see? i.e. to enjoy, to have the fruition of , good. Thus Ps. 34: 
12,‘ What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many days, that he 
may see good ? (sib mix) i. e. may enjoy good. Eccl. 3: 13, ‘ That 
every man should eat and drink and enjoy the good (2%% Fx" see 
the good) of all his labor.’ Ps. 27:13. Thus to see the sword or 

Samine, Jer. 5: 12, is to experience those evils ; to see wisdom, Eccl. 
24: 5, is to become possessed of it; to see death, Ps. 16; 10, is to 
taste death, to die. The words are in the common form of the He- 
brew optative, which is usually expressed by an interrogation ; as 
1 Chron. 11: 17, ‘ And David longed, and said, Oh that one would 
give me drink {"2pt- "2 who will give me to drink ?) of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem? Ps. 55: 6, and I said, Oh that I had 
(*> ym "2 who will give me?) wings like a dove!’ 

Lift thou up. Heb. 2. An unusual word, generally sup- 
posed to be interchanged with xv: /ift up. From its form it would 
appear to be related to 02 @ banner, and the idea conveyed by the 
rendering of the LXX. sonuswdy is lifted as a banner, may not be 
ill-founded. However weak might be the Psalmist’s military or 
other defences, yet he regarded the cheering smiles of Jehovah as 
carrying with them all the security of ‘an army with banners.’ 
There may be a covert allusion to the fiery pillar, which served 
as a visible ensign of divine protection as well as guidance to the 
chosen people in their journeyings through the wilderness. See 

Note on Ex. 13: 21. 


" Ver. 7. 
3 nyd 253 ringw rims Thou hast put gladness in my 


heart, more than ii the time their 
a5 ot tn mn corn and their wine increased. 











‘ Thou hast put gladness, §c. As to the connection of these 
words with the foregoing, they may be considered either as a 
declaration expressive of the Psalmist’s holy joy under the con- 
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sciousness that his prayer Aad been actually answered, or, using the 
preter for the future, an intimation of the benign effects that would 
be produced in his soul should God be gracious to the entreaty 
uttered in the preceding verse. 4Grant but this favor; deign to 
shed upon me the reviving beams of thy countenance, and a joy 
will be infused into my heart far exceeding that awakened in the 
children of this world when their barns are filled with plenty and 
their presses burst out with new wine.’ A reference to Is. 9: 3, 
will show the pertinency of the comparison ; ‘ they joy before thee 
according to the joy in harvest.’ 


Ver. 8. 


= yo Hoos oie oso I will both lay me down in peace, 
oe Se Ce ee eee * and sleep, for thou, Lord, only 
“wh mua> 712? way ri makest me dwell in safety. 


I will both lay me down and sleep. Heb. ‘377 together, from 
“tt? a word implying wnion, conjunction, especially that which is 
the result of bringing together all the parts of the subject spoken 
of, as Ps. 86: 11, ‘Unite (m2) my heart to fear thy name;’ 1. e. 
bring together all my wandering thoughts and affections ; combine 
them in one fixed and undistracted sentiment. Here it conveys the 
idea of the Psalmist’s resigning himself, in the entireness of his 
person and powers, to sleep ; the whole man, whatever there was of 
him, should sink calmly to rest, in the confidence of the over- 
shadowing protection of the Almighty. 


PSALM V. 
PREFACE. 


By different commentators various trying and afflictive events of Da- 
vid’s life have been assigned as the probable occasion of this Psalm. The 
persecution of Saul, the treachery of Doeg, the conspiracy of Absalom, 
and the dangers threatened by the invasion of foreign foes, have sever- 
ally been supposed to afford the most plausible clew to its allusions. By 
others again, it has been understood as mainly proph®@tical in its scope, 
and as being in fact a prayer of the church against the Man of Sin, the 
Antichrist of the latterdays. As nothing beyond conjecture can be ad- 
vanced on the subject, we do not deem ita point on which we need ex- 
pend much solicitous inquiry. Judging from internal evidence—and the 
case admits of no other—we know of no more probable period of David’s 
life to which to refer it, than that in which he was an inmate in the court 
and house of Saul, when he was surrounded and watehed by insidious 
enemies, answering to the character here given, but where the doors of 
God’s house were still opened to him, and the exercises of public worshin 
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might be freely performed. This is perhaps to be inferred from v. 8, 
where he speaks of having access to the temple. (See note in loc.) 
This circumstance does not so well agree with the hypothesis of its being 
penned during the period of his exile or flight from the face of Saul or 
Absalom, when he was of course shut out from the privileges of the sanc- 
tuary ; nor does, the time of the Psalm altogether quadrate with the more 
secure and unmolested condition of David, when firmly established in 
his kingdom. The evidence, therefore, we think, preponderates in favor 
of the period to which we have assigned it, but itis not a matter on 
which any opinion is to be propounded with confidence. 


Title. 


- 4 SSmeee= Say ees To the chief musician upon Nehi- 
iT) Wapamomey oy Tae loth. A Psalm of David. 


On Nehiloth. Heb. m>-m. A word of doubtful origin, but 
supposed to be from >2m to perforate, denoting wind instruments, 
such as flutes, cornets, trumpets, &c.; whereas Neginoth, on the 
other hand, is the appropriate term for stringed instruments. It is 
certain that the correlate term 275m, Is, 5: 11, signifies a pipe. 


¥er. I, 2. 
ses ms To DING “sae «| Give ear to my words, O Lorp, 
l. 4 Foe rs: rer ==: hearken to my meditation. 


TN) 0 “10 dipd rau Hearken unto the voice of my 
r 4 eee : Sas ~ ery, my King and my God: for 
Jeet Ie 7 2 ‘= unto thee will I pray. 

Consider my meditation. Heb. *sxn, Gr. ovveg tijg xgeuyiis ov, 
hear my cry. Soalso the Lat., Ethiop., and Arab. versions. The 
import of the verb 73m as denoting a rumination of the mind ac- 
companied with some external sound, we have already had occa- 
sion to consider, Ps. 1: 2. In addition to the proofs of such a 
meaning there adduced, the following may be cited: Ps. 35: 28, 
‘ My tongue shall speak (nim meditate vocally) of thy righteous- 
ness.’ Ps. 115: 17. Here we may suppose it to denote not only 
the vehement desires of the Psalmist, but also the inarticulate, 
broken sounds and sighs, expressive of strong internal emotion, 
and opposed to the distinctly uttered ‘ words’ mentioned in the pre- 
ceding clause. These ‘ groanings which could not be uttered’ he 
calls upon God to understand, i. e.to interpret, for doubtless they 
were to be a fruit of the Spirit, and ‘he that searcheth the hearts 
of men knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, who thus maketh 
intercession for the saints according to the will of God.’ It is but 
reasonable to pray that God would recognise the import of his own 


operation in our hearts. 
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Hearken. Heb. m23pn prop. incline i. e. thine ear; which 
term is sometimes expressed after the verb, as Ps. 10: 17, ‘ Thou 
wilt cause thine ear to hear (421% 2"pm wilt incline thine ear).’ 
Prov. 2: 2, ‘So that thou inclin. ‘hine ear to hear (4218 2°SpN>) 
to wisdom ;’ though more frequently omitted, as Prov. 1: 24, 
1 Sam. 15: ‘22, Jer.6: 10. Unto thee will I pray, dbanx. See 
above on npn, Ps. 4: 2. 


Ver. 3. 


"p: “Sip youn “pa stint: My voice shalt thou hear in the 
a we =i: r + morning, O Lorp; in the morning 
: aN OTIS will I direct my prayer unto thee, 

ee * and will look up. 


In the morning. Heb. "32 morning, for “P22 in the morning, as 
in Ps. 88: 13. As far as diligence and alacrity in duty could se- 
cure the divine audience, the Psalmist would not be wanting to 
himself; his earnest devotions should be the first care of the day. 

Will direct my prayer unto thee. Heb. ¥>-7728 will set in or- 
der to or before thee. The rootis 722 to set in order, arrange, dis- 
pose, and is applied to the orderly disposition of the parts of the 
victim on the altar, Lev. 1: 12; to the marshalling an army, Judg. 
20: 22; to spreading a table, Ex. 40: 4; to dressing the lamps 
of the holy candlestick, Lev. 24: 4: and to the due ordering of 
one’s words in speech, Job 32: 14, ‘ Now he hath not directed his 
words (37>°2 322 set in order his words) against me.’ Though usu- 
ally accompanied by the noun of the object, yet it is sometimes 
found without it, particularly when used of speaking or setting in 
order an address, as Job. 37: 19, ‘Teach us what we shall say 
unto him ; for we cannot order our speech (4722 8>) by reason of 
darkness.’ Job, 34: 5, ‘If thou canst answer me, set thy words in 
order before me ("25> n2"2), stand up.” Is. 44: 7. So in the 
present case, the phrase, ‘ I will set in order to thee,’ may require 
the word ‘ speech,’ ‘ prayer,’ ‘ petition,’ or something equivalent to 
be supplied. The language, however, is probably more expressive 
as it stands, implying, if we mistake not, that he would set every 
thing in order that was requisite to the right performance of the 
duty proposed ; that he would prepare not his words only, but his 
hea t, his person; in fine, that he would so arrange and order the 
entire service of devotion as to render it most acceptable to God. 
Will look up. Heb. mes will look out, will spy, as Hab. 2: 1, 
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watch (M8) to see what he will say unto me,’ an illustration at 
once of the phraseology and the sentiment. ‘I will watch for 
some signal of God’s favor; some appearance in the flame of the 
sacrifice ; some ray of the Shekinah issuing from the sanctuary.’ 
So Mic. 7: 7, ‘ Therefore I will look unto the Lord, I will wazt 
(mex) for the God of my salvation.’ 


THE PRE-MILLENNIAL ADVENT OF CHRIST. 


WE insert the following without remark, as the sequel of our discussion 
on the Judgment of the Beast and Little Horn will involve the answer to 
the question of our correspondent. On a re-examination of his former arti- 
cle, we are unable to perceive in what respect we have misunderstood the 
scope of his argument. He submitted to our consideration a single passage, 
and inquired how it was to be reconciled with the view taken of another 
inspired writer. We answered the question in as direct a manner as we 
were able. As to the “other kindred passages,” we shall know how to 
deal with them when they are adduced. The manner in which the citation 
from John 14: 3, was brought forward seemed to imply, that the writer re- 
lied upon it as a very prominent proof-text in favor of the doctrine of a pre- 
millennial personal advent. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HIEROPHANT. 


Dear Sir: Iam not sure that you exactly understand 'my argument 
for the pre-millennial advent of Christ, drawn from 2 Pet. 3. Permit me, 
in the fewest words possible, to explain wherein I must have failed in clearly 


_ stating it. 


You might well “ doubt, if, upon mature reflection, I would be willing to 
attach my own personal cherished anticipations” of a future glorious and 
visible return of Emmanuel, to the single text I happened to specify, John 14: 
3. I never even thought of doing so, as you may see by referring to my 
former communication, in which I expressly mentioned “ the other kindred 
passages”—such passages, namely, as without question, and by common con- 
sent, do guarantee such a return. If John 14:3 is not one of these, | can 
very well afford—(retaining, however, privately, as I must confess, the other 
interpretation)—to let it go, especially as you contend that the scoffers do 
not allude to it. Enough of passages, I trust, will remain to show that 
the personal re-appearance of the Man Christ Jesus in this world of ours, 
is at this moment the grand promise of the Master, Acts 1; 11; 3: 20; 
Heb. 9: 28; Rev. 22: 20, and ought still to be, as it was in the trying 
times of old, “the blessed hope” of His church, Tit. 2:13; 1 John3: 2,3; 
Rey. 22; 20. : 

My question, then, is this ;—to what coming, if not to that, do the scoffers 
of the last days refer? And certainly vou will not say in reply, to Christ’s 
coming to every man at death—phraseology, by the way, which | am a little 
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surprised to see in the Hierophant--or to his coming to destroy Jerusalem, 
as others speak—or even to his gracious residence with his disciples to the 
end of the world. If you unswer, as you do, that the coming against which 
the taunt and sneer of infidelity is directed, “ is a coming in the power of his 
Spirit, in the illumination of his truth, in the mighty acts of his providence,” 
I shall indeed wait with deepest interest to learn, on what passages you 
found your expectation of such a coming, dissevered from the glory of his 
appearing, and the beaming brightness of his presence. 

It must also be remembered, that the coming spoken of in Peter, and 
which you allow is to precede the period usuaily termed Millennial, is de- 
Jayed only through the “long-suffering” of God towards sinful men, and will 
issue in the irremediable destruction of the impenitent ; 2 Pet. 3:9. Now, 
what great FUTURE coming of Christ is there, of which this can be said, but 
his “second appearing,” to use your own words, “at the end of the present 
dispensation” ? 

I am, dear Sir, your brother in Christ, I. L, 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bintiorneca Sacra: or Tracts and Essays on Topics connected with 
Biblical Literature and Theology. Editor, Eywarpv Rosinson, D. D., 
Prof. Un. Theol. Sem., &c. No. I. New-York and London: Wiley 
and Putnam. Pp. 204. 


Tue title of this work gives promise of the supply of a very important 
desideratum in our Biblical Literature. Of any other promise the Editor 
appears to be somewhat chary, as we look in vain in the preface or on the 
cover for any thing in the shape of prospectus, programme, or announce- 
ment of the precise ground which the ¢ Bibliotheca’ is designed to occupy, or 
of the specific character of the ‘ Tracts and Essays’ which are to form its 
staple. In the absence of any more definite information on this head, we 
shall venture to give a large meaning to the title-page, and presume upon 
its being intended as a repository of just such a series of critical, exegetical, 
archeological, theological, and topographical discussions as the present state 
of biblica! science obviously demands, ‘To this anticipation we are directed 
by the Editor’s well known line of research and study, by his abundant re- 
sources, and by the ideal of the true work which is needed that would na- 
turally arise from his familiarity with German models—for it is Germany, 
after all, that furnishes the genuine models of biblical illustration. What 
we want is an exclusively biblical journal—one that shall be an organ 
for the most thoroughgoing discussion of the innumerable points of dog- 
matic and exegetic theology which so pressingly demand it. A wide field 
may here be cultivated without detriment to any of the existing vehicles of 
sacred literature, and still leave room for our own humble enterprise to break 
up the fallow ground of prophecy and symbols. 

From the work before us we have high hopes on this score. The Editor 
apologizes for some want of variety in the present No., but the articles will 
be found highly readable, although we are obliged for ourselves to confess 
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to a great lack of receptivity on the score of Prof. Stuart’s theory of scriptu- 
ral‘ Angelology.’ It forms an essential element in a general system of pro- 
phetic and symbolical interpretation adopted by him, which we consider as 
radically and perniciously unsound, and which we shall endeavor by degrees 
to demonstrate as such. 

The present No. consists of three articles, of which Prof. Stuart’s on 
the Doctrine of Angels, is the second and longest. The other two are on 
important questions of topography pertaining to Palestine and Jerusalem, 
both of them putting us greatly in advance of our former position in the 
knowledge of the subjects. 


Since writing the above we have received the second No. of the ‘ Bibli- 
otheca,’ which takes a wide stride towards coming up to the ideal that we 
had formed to ourselves from the title, of what the work is intended to be 
made, Its contents are, I. The Druzes of Mt. Lebanon, by the Editor. II. 
On the Manuscripts and Editions of the Greek New Testament, by Prof. 
Stuart. III. Marriage of a Wife’s Sister. The Biblical Argument, by the 
Editor. IV. The Doctrine of Expediency, by President Wayland. V. The 
Number of the Beast in the Apocalypse, by Prof. Stuart. VI. Biographical 
Notices of Gesenius and Nordheimer. VII, Works of Pres. Edwards. No- 
tice by the Editor. 

These various articles contain much able and interesting discussion, al- 
though, as usual, we have great difficulties with Prof. Stuart’s Apocalyptic 
speculations in the fifth. He undertakes to show that the “ number of a 
man” means a number which, when expressed in letters, designates the name 
of a man ; and here, of course, the name of the man who is symbolized by the 
Beast. But ifthe reader seeks farther to know the particular “ man” who is 
thus symbolically represented, he will find himself engaged in a bootless 
quest, although it is obvious, as he expressly says that he thinks Nero was 
symbolized by the Beast, that the name of Nero ought to be couched in the 
mystic number, But as the number obstinately refuses to yield this name, 
he consents, rather unexpectedly to us, to the prevailing Protestant solution, 
and considers the name to be “ Lateinos.” But as the beast is by his own 
admission the symbol of the Roman or Latin empire, it is evident that “ La- 
teinos” is the name of an empire and not of a man, and that it would be 
just as proper to say that “ Americanus,” the national epithet of the Ameri- 
ican people, is the name of an individual. It avails nothing to say, as he 
does, that “in the case before us there hardly can be a question, that the 
name designated, although the ‘name of a man,’ must be a name that is 
common to many men.” It is, on the other hand a point of very great 
question whether aor nog av Powzov, number of a man, can possibly be un- 
derstood as a national designation. We should have been glad to see a por- 
tion of the requisite ‘ wisdom’ insisted on by the prophet in the attempt to 
solve this grand mystery, brought to establish the position which is here so 
gratuitously assumed. 

Again, Prof. Stuart remarks that “John means to say, in an occult way, 
that the first beast is a symbol of heathen persecuting Rome.” This, we are 
aware, is the interpretation uniformly put upon the symbol by the Romanist 
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expositors, m order to free themselves from the disagreeable necessity of re- 
cognising a faithful portrait of their own Papal empire in the beast that 
comes out of the bottomless pit and ‘ goes into perdition.’ But this is the 
first instance that has come to our knowledge of a Protestant writer’s com- 
plasaintly conceding to them the very position which they have ever been 
s0 anxious to maintain, and from which they have been again and again so 
triumphantly driven. With the argumentative weapons by which this dis- 
lodgment has been achieved, as they have been wielded mostly by those who 
have used the English language, we have some doubts whether Prof. 8. is at 
all familiar, or whether he would allow them any weight if he were. We 
cannot at present take it upon us to recite them, but we would respectfully 
intimate to Prof. S., that it has been found extremely difficult by those who 
presume to think it worthy of the Spirit of God to shadow forth in this book 
those great historical events which have borne from age to age on the desti- 
nies of the church, to understand how it is that the heathen Roman empire 
answers to a!l the conditions of this mystic beast. Especially they have not 
been able to satisfy themselves as to the import of the ten crowned horns, 
considered in this relation. While they have no difficulty in identifying 
the powers represented by the horns under the Christian Roman empire in 
the ten sovereignties (more or less) that rose out of the dismembered frag- 
ments of the empire after its overthrow by the Goths, they are utterly at 
fault in detecting any thing which shall correspond to the imagery, either in 
the person or the age of Nero; for to him the Professor’s eye appears to be 
exclusively directed upon every mention of the Apocalyptic beast. Thus he 
observes p. 348, “ The persecuting, the bloodthirsty, the impious, the idola- 
trous, the blasphemous beast, is the Roman power, as wielded by Nero, that 
incarnate fiend who laid waste the church of God with unrelenting fury. I 
do not say that it is confined merely and entirely to Nero ; but the descrip- 
tion—the imagery of the whole—is drawn from him. He is the original of 
it.” Poor Nero! he was a sorry emperor and a great rascal, no doubt ; and 
deserves little pity at our hands; but we had never before dreamed of deal- 
ing with him as he did with the Christians, of wrapping him up in the huge 
skin of this imperial beast, and then setting fire to him, as the prophecy cer- 
tainly does to this unmitigable monster of the vision. 

But we wave at present any further remarks on the erucleations of Prof. 
S. If in his forthcoming work on the Apocalypse, he will condescend to 
bestow a few paragraphs on the solution of the difficulties above suggested, 
and tell us what particular form of the Roman empire the beast of John re- 
presents, and to which the mystic number applies, we shall perhaps be more 
ready to believe that we are listening to a true "325 palmoni, or wonderful 
numberer. We shall at any rate wait with great interest to see with what 
implements he shall undertake to cut through the mountains of absurd conse- 
quences flowing from the position, that the beast of John represents the 
heathen Roman empire, whether under the headship of Nero or any body else. 
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Cycropzp1a or Bisuicat Lirerature. By John Kitto, Editor of the 
“ Pictorial Bible,” gc. Gc. Assisted by various able Scholars and Di- 
vines. New-York: Mark H. Newman. Part I. 8vo. pp. 80. 

The work which is here announced, and of which the first part is just 
published, carries With it an editorial imprint warranting the highest expec- 
tations as to its value to the biblical student. We have formerly had re- 
peated occasion to speak in the warmest terms of Mr. Kitto’s prior labors in 
the field of scriptural comment, and our testimony has been cordially re- 
sponded to by all those who have become familiar with the invaluable “ Pic- 
torial Bible.” In all that relates to the elucidation of the sacred text from the 
monuments of eastern antiquity—from existing arts, manners, and usages— 
from geography, and from natural history, he is perhaps at the present day 
unrivalled. His writings, at the same time, evince that high and enlarged 
appreciation of all the elements, hermeneutic and historical, which should 
enter intoa complete exposition of the Bible, which eminently qualify him for 
taking charge of such a work as he has here projected. But however vari- 
ous and cyclopediacal his own endowments for such an enterprise, which we 
have no doubt will receive its most valuable features from his own hand, he 
has secured the co-operation of a list of scholars and divines, English and 
German, whose names convey the amplest pledge of the treasures of criti- 
cism and illustration to be contained in their pages. Among these are, of 
English writers, Rev. Samuel Davidson, Rev. Baden Powell, Rev. J. Pye 
Smith, Rev. Henry Stebbing, Rev. W. L. Alexander ; of the German, we 
find the names of Neander, Credner, Tholuck, and Havernick, with which 
the biblical scholars of our own country have long been familiar. — 

The plan of the work is liberal and comprehensive in the highest degree, 
embracing all the grand topics of biblical science, viz. Biblical Criticism— 
Biblical Interpretation History—Geography—Archeology—Physical Sci- 
ence—and all to be treated in the most radica!, accurate, and scholarlike 
manner. Such, at any rate, is the style of the articles cotnposing the present 
number. We have been particularly interested in the very elaborate article 
ADAM; bearing the signature of J. Pye Smith, who never treats his readers 
to the minced-meat remains of other men’s intellectual feasts. They will 
here find an original and masterly discussion of the various interesting 
points connected with the character, relations, fall, &c., of the venerable 
protoplast of human kind. 

The work will be printed in double columns, in a clear and distinct type, 
and will appear monthly, in fifteen numbers of eighty pages each, and sold 
at thirty-eight cents per number. A highly fiaished Engraving on steel, 
ora Map will be given with each part. The work will also be profusely 

illustrated with Wood Engravings, representing Landscapes, Buildings, 
Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than by written descrip- 
tion, or by which the written text may be in any way elucidated. 

On the whole, we are happy to see in the programme of the present en- 
terprise refreshing evidence, that the same advances are making in biblical 
as in all other science. 
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Tue Prerortat Braue, being the Old and New Testaments according to 
the Authorized Version; illustrated with more than one thousand En- 
gravings, representing the Historical Events, afler the most celebrated Pic- 
tures ; the Landscape Scenes from Original Drawings or from Authentic 
Engravings ; and the sulyects of Natural History, of Costume, and of An- 
tiquities, from the best Sources. New-York: J. 8. Redfield. Price 25 

cents. 


We have here the commencement of a new enterprise in the biblical 
line, going to accumulate still farther the stores of valuable illustration to the 
Book of books. The title, as here quoted, defines its object so fully as to 
render any particular detail unnecessary. The engravings, of which this 
No. contains upwards of a hundred, are executed in a fine style of the art, 
and the paper and type are all that the most fastidious eye could require. 
We are not ourselves any great adiairers of fancy sketches in the Bible, 
whether by great or little masters, and we could easily dispense with a por- 
tion of those we meet with in this No.; but we would rather they should be 
retained than omitted at the expense of being deprived of a great many others 
of authentic character and real worth, going to throw important light upon 
the topography, costumes, antiquities, and various eastern monuments alluded 
to in the Scriptures. These are many of them drawn from the English 
** Pictorial Bible,” by Mr. Kitto, mentioned above, and of which, it should be 
understood, that this is nota reprint, being destitute of note or comment, 
though provided with a large apparatus of marginal references. It has 
merely adopted a considerable portion of its more valuable pictorial illustra- 
tions. By retaining these, and omitting the notes, the publisher has becn 
able to furnish at 25 cts. per No. an exceedingly attractive edition of the 
Bible, and one that would be cheap even without a single engraving. 
























Lecroures on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D. D. Nos. I. and Il New-York: Robert Carter. 


These Lectures, to be completed in five monthly parts, are written in the 
somewhat diffuse, but rich expository style peculiar to the author, and is, we 
; think, the work by which, more than any other from his pen, the name of this 

| distinguished divine will be embalmed for posterity. By the present cheap 
t mode of publication, a work in four volumes, which costs in Scotland ten 
dollars, is here afforded, at 25 cents per No. for one dollar and twenty-five 
cents, making a handsome volume in 8vo, and containing one hundred Lec- 
tures. 









